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THE END OF NICARAGUAN 


INTERVENTION 


HE withdrawal of all marines from Managua 

on January 2 brought to an end the military 
intervention of the United States in Nicaragua 
which, save for a short period in 1925-1926, had 
existed for the past twenty years. According to 
a State Department announcement, “no American 
armed forces will remain in that country, either 
as instructors in the constabulary, as a legation 
guard, or in any capacity whatsoever.” The 
withdrawal “marks the termination of the special 
relationship which has existed between the United 
States and Nicaragua.” Thus Mr. Stimson’s 
pledge of February 1931 to withdraw the marines 
has been carried out to the letter and the minute. 
Far more effectively than the halting progress 
made in Haiti, this step demonstrates the sincer- 
ity of the “new Caribbean policy” initiated by 
President Hoover to improve inter-American re- 
lations. The Nicaraguan government has re- 
gained control of the National Bank and the Na- 
tional Railroad, and the departure of the marines 
leaves American participation in Nicaraguan af- 
fairs limited principally to the collection of cus- 
toms. 

After the recent presidential elections in Nic- 
aragua three agreements, ratified by both major 
parties on November 5, were made public; their 
purpose is to assure the “patriotic cooperation” 
of the two parties in securing and maintaining 
“a stable peace” following the withdrawal of the 
marines. The first agreement, whose details are 
still held secret, related to the pacification of the 
North and the ending of the Sandino revolt. In 
the second, both parties bound themselves to work 
together for constitutional reform establishing 
proportional representation in the national Con- 
gress, in the judiciary, and in municipal govern- 
ments. Moreover, two bi-partisan commissions, 
each composed of the cabinet minister and a Lib- 
eral and Conservative representative, are to ap- 
prove all important decisions in the fields of fi- 
nance and foreign affairs. In case of disagree- 


ment, the minority member may submit to Con- 
gress the reasons for his opposition. It is also 
stipulated that the defeated candidate in the pres- 
idential elections is to be indemnified with the 
presidency of the Senate. The third agreement 
provided for the provisional initiation of these 
reforms, pending constitutional change. 


As a result of the defeat of the Conservatives 
in the November elections, many elements in that 
group have experienced a change of heart in their 
attitude toward the United States. Sustained in . 
power from 1911 to 1928 by the intervention, they 
have constituted the Americanista party; but 
when their pro-intervention candidate, Adolfo 
Diaz, failed of election in 1932, La Prensa of 
Managua, the party’s most important organ, pro- 
claimed that the Conservatives had been defeated 
by their “Americanista flag,” alleging that the 
Nicaraguan people “was not only disillusioned 
about Americanism, but had definitely decided to 
rid itself as far as was possible of this factor in 
our public life.” A chorus of applause from many 
sections of the party greeted these statements, 
suggesting that the Conservatives in the future 
may not be so ready to call for American inter- 
vention as in the past. 


A factor affecting the possibility of future in- 
terventions in Central America is the movement 
now on foot to denounce the treaties of 1928. By 
these treaties the Central American republics 
agreed not to recognize revolutionary govern- 
ments. The United States, although not a signa- 
tory of the treaties, has assumed a “moral man- 
date” to enforce them—a responsibility which has 
frequently involved the State Department in dip- 
lomatic, if not military, interventions. 


The initiative in denouncing the treaties was 
taken by Costa Rica on December 23, the abro- 
gation to become effective in January 1934. Costa 
Rica declared that the treaties have failed to 
achieve “the noble ends for which they were de- 


signed and in many cases embarassing situations 
have arisen.” Five days later Salvador, where 
the Martinez government has failed to obtain 
Central American and United States recognition 
because of the treaties, seconded this step. The 
Ubico government in Guatemala, which owes its 
existence largely to the refusal of the United 
States to recognize the Orellana government,* 
has opposed Costa Rica’s initiative, arguing that 
the 1923 treaties should be amended, not repealed. 
The position of Honduras and Nicaragua has not 
yet been made clear. The 1923 treaties automa- 
tically lapse when three of the signatory nations 


have denounced them. (CHARLES A. THOMSON. 
The Philippine Independence Bill 


On December 29 the House of Representatives 
enacted a bill—which had already been adopted 
by the Senate—providing for the independence 
of the Philippines at the end of approximately 
twelve years. During the intervening period the 
Philippines are to be a self-governing “‘common- 
wealth,” in accordance with the terms of a con- 
stitution to be framed by the Philippine people: 
the United States is to have control of the foreign 
relations of the commonwealth, and will be rep- 
resented by a High Commissioner with certain 
powers of intervention. Ten years after the es- 
tablishment of this commonwealth, which will 
probably take place in 1935, the Philippines auto- 
matically will become independent, and the exist- 
ing free trade régime will come to an end. 


Ostensibly the purpose in delaying indepen- 
dence twelve years is to give the Philippines an 
opportunity to readjust its economic life to the 
exigencies of statehood. As a result of the free 
trade régime which now exists between the 
Philippines and the United States, three-fourths 
of the foreign trade of the Islands is with this 
country. In order to cushion the shock of term- 
ination of free trade by independence, the present 
bill limits the amount of duty-free imports en- 
tering the United States, on a basis roughly cor- 
responding to present figures. Al] imports in ex- 
cess of these quotas will be subject to the regular 
American tariff. At the end of the sixth year the 
Philippines is to place a tax on duty-free exports 
to the United States; the proceeds, however, are 
to be applied exclusively to the payment of the 
' bonded debt of the Islands. 


These limitations on Philippine trade with the 
United States, which were imposed largely at the 
behest of American agricultural interests, might 
be justified if the Philippines were authorized to 
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erect a tariff against American goods and to con- 
clude tariff reciprocity agreements with neigh. 
boring countries for the purpose of finding new 
buyers to take the place of the United States, 
Congress, however, has made no such provision, 
apparently because of the lobby of American man- 
ufacturers who desire to retain their monopoly of 
the Philippine market as long as possible. Dur- 
ing the transitional period the Philippines are 
denied the right to interfere with American im- 
ports or to seek new markets. The bill is thus a 
one-sided arrangement which benefits American 
special interests at the expense of the Philippine 
people. It is not improbable that if this bill be- 
comes law, the Philippines, through no fault of 
its own, will be less prepared economically for 
independence at the end of twelve years than it 
is today. 

Although this bill asks the President to nego- 
tiate an international agreement neutralizing the 
Philippine Republic, it also authorizes the United 
States to maintain “military reservations” in the 
Islands. It is hardly conceivable, however, that 
other powers would agree to “neutralize” terri- 
tory which the United States wishes to fortify. 
The maintenance of an American base in an in- 


dependent Philippines would inevitably be re- 
garded as a threat to Japan and would further | 


increase the tension now existing in the Pacific. 
Both from the point of view of those who favor 
and those who oppose Philippine independence, 
the present bill contains so many defects that it 
will probably be vetoed by the President. 


RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL. 
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